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MEMOIR OF BURCKHARDT, THE 


AFRICAN TRAVELLER. 


Joun Lewis BURCKHARDT Was son 
toColone: Burckhardt,adistinguished 
citizen of Basle, who began life with 
the fairestprospects. When that city, 


however, fell into the hands of the | 
French republicans, he incurred their | 


suspicion, and was consequently ex- 
posed to a series of persecutions, 
which led almost to the entire ruin of 
himself and his family. 
of sixteen, young Burckhardt was 
sent to the University of Leipsic, 
where he studied with distinction, 
and gained ¢ 
removed to Gottingen, and became 
desirous of entering into some pro- 
fessional career, the diplomatic being 
the one for which his previous pur- 
suits had prepared him. As he could 
not, however, then engage in the 
service of any power which was not 
entirely ander the controul of France— 
a power against which the oppressious 
endured by his family had inspired 
him with a deadly enmity—he chose 
rather to try his fortune in 
He came over with most respectable 
recommendations, particularly one 
to Sir Joseph Banks. This happened 
atthe moment whenthe Committce, 
despairing of the return of Horneman, 
and having learned of the death of 
Nicholls, another of their mission- 
aries, were auxiously looking for 
some one to supply their place. Burck- 
hardt no sooner learned the e xistence 
of this opening than he embraced it 
withenthusiasm, {lis proposals 
laid before the general mecting in 
May, 1808, and accepted. Tlaving 
spent half a year at London and 
Cambridge in studying the Arabic 
language, he received his final in 
Structions on the 25th of Janu 
1809, He was directed to proceed, 
in the first instance, to Syria, where 
he might study th 


were 


ry, 


languave in ove 
of its purest schools, and might 
quire a habitude of oriental mann 
in a place whe re he would not b 


iw- 


At the age | 


reneralesteem. He then 


Britain. | 


After remaining two years in Syria, 
he was to proceed to Cairo,and thence 
withthe Fezzan caravan to Mourzouk, 
and thus, following the traces of 
Horneman, endeavour to penetrate 
into the interior countries. 

Mr. Burckhardt set sail onthe 2d of 
March, 1809, and, having touched at 
Malta, and some places on the coast 
of Caramana, in September arrived 
at Antakia (Antioch), whence he pro- 
ceeded to Aleppo. Here he put on 
the Turkish dress, and assumed ‘the 
name of Ibrahim Ibn Abdallah, pass- 
ing with the Turks as a Turk, while 
to Europeans he held himself out as 
a travelling merchant. Having spent 
two years and a half at Aleppo, and 
made himself master of the Arabic 
language, he procecded to Damas- 
cus, whence he made excursions into 
the Haouran and other districts ofthe 
Syriandesert, and familiarized him- 
self with the manners of the Bedouin 
Arabs. During this excursion he 
visited Tadmor or Palmyra, and tcok 
a survey ofits celebrated ruins. Then, 
setting out for Egypt, he followed the 
route along the eastern frontier of 
Palestine,in the course of which he 
lighted on an ancient city, called 
Wady Mousa, which seems to be 
the ancient Petra, capital of Idumea, 
once a very celebrated and commer- 
cial city. It contained many splendid 
monuments, both of Grecian and 
Fgyptianarchitecture. Hethenpro- 
ceeded through the frightful and 
gloomy desert of El Tyh, and pass- 
ing a little to the north of Suez, ar- 
rived at Cairo on the 4th of Septem- 
ber. He found a small caravan of 
f'watees, a people inhabiting a west- 
ern partof the great desert, on the 
point of setting out. He conecived, 
however, that it would be premature 
thus to plunge into the depth of the 
continent, till he was somewhat fa- 
miliarized with its people and man- 
ners. Unfortunately no other cara- 
van departed for a series of years. 
and Mr. Burekhardt was thus reluc, 
tantly detained mach beyond his 
destined period. Le employed the 
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interval, however, in two journeys ; 
one up the Nile as far as Dar el Ma- 
hass, on the frontier of Dongola; the 
other across the Nubian desert, to 
the banks of the Astaboras, and thence 
to Souakin, on the shore of the Red 
Sea. He then crossed to Jidda, 
visited the holy cities of Mecca and 
Medina, and proceeding to the head 
of the Red Sea, explored the coun- 
try round Mouat Sinai,so celebrated 
by the wandering of the Israelites. 

Mr. Burkhardt’s proficiency in his 
Mahometan character was proved 
during this journey, when in the sa- 
ered and learned cities of Mecca and 
Medina he passed without any sus- 
picion for a Mahometan. A strict 
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Scrutiny being even made upon one | 


occasion, he was pronounced notonly 
a true but a learned Musulman. He 
was, therefore, prepared to set out 
on his grand explanatory expedition 
with the fairest hopes of success. 
But, unhappily, his constitution bad 
suffered deeply in a climate which 
has always been fatal to Europeans. 
Instead of recovering, as he had 
hoped, at Cairo, he became weaker, 


and at length. expired on the 15th | 


of September, 1817. 

As a traveller, he possessed ta. 
lents and acquirements, which were 
rendered doubly useful by his qua- 
lities as a man. To the fortitude 
and ardour of mind, which had sti- 
mulated him to devote his life to the 
advancement of science, in the paths 
ot geographical discovery, he joined 
a temper and prudence, well caleu- 
Jated toensure his triumph over every 
difficulty. His liberality and 
principles of honour, his admiration 
of those generous qualities in others, 
his detestation of injustice and fraud, 
his disinterestednsss and keen sense 
of gratitude,* were no less remark 





able,than his warmth of heart and ac- 
tive benevolence, which he often ex- 
ercised towards persons in distress, 
to the great prejudice of his limited 
means. No stronger example can 
easily be given of sensibility united 
with greatness of mind, than the feel. 
ings which he evinced on his death 
bed, whenhis mother’s name,and the 
failure of the great object of his tra- 
vels, were the only subjects upon 
which he could not speak without he- 
sitation, Ry the African Associa- 
tion his loss is severely felt, nor can 
they easily hope to supply the place 
of one whom birth, education, genius, 
and industry, conspired to render well 
adapted to whatever greatenterprise 
his fortitude and honourable ambi- 


} tion, might have prompted him to 


undertake. The strongest testimony 
of their approbation of bis zealous 
services is dre from his employers, 
to their late regretted traveller; but 
it is from the public and from poste- 
rity that his memory will receive its 
due reward of fame; for it cannot 
be doubted that his name will be 
held in honoura!!c remembrance, as 
long as any credit is given to those 


| who have fallen in the cause ef 
science. 

SKETCHES OF PRUSSLA, HANO- 
VER, AND THE NORTH OF 
GERMANY. 

From Hodgsiin's Travels, just published.) 


high | 


| then 


© Tlis present. to the University of Cam. 
bridge, of the choices collection © Arabic 
Manuscripts in Europe, was intended a+ a mark 
of bis gratitude, for the literary benetits and the | 


hind attention which he received at Cambs idy: 
when preparing himself for his travels. OF | 
disregard of pecuniary matters,and hi 


fecling towards those who were dear to him, 


as 
single example will be sutticient. His father having 
bequeathed at his death about teu thousand 


pounds, to be divided into five equal parts, one 
to his widow, and one to each of his children, 


Lewis Burckhardt immediately sve up his 
portion to increase that of his mother. If, he 
said, I perish in my present undertaking. the | 
money will be where it ought tobe; if I return | 
te England, my employers will uadobuted!» find 


tomce. 


we come means of 





Tue traveller is on his way from 
Berlin, in January, 1818, and tells 
us—The diflicalty 1 had had du- 
ring the day to find the road, pre 
vented me reaching Brandenburg. 
and made me think it prudent to 
stop at the commencement of night, 
when I was by no means tired, and 
where there was no sort of decent 
accommodation be had. I had 
walked near forty miles and 
had never passed, since I left San- 
dau, any thing like a decent publie- 
house or village, and T had been 
unable to preeure any thing for din- 
ner but bread and beer. The house 
where I stopped for the night pro 
mised nothing comfortable, but as 
the woman said I could sleep there, 
I resolved to make myself contented. 
She gave me, on entering some very 
bad coffee. and when, at a later honr 
{ requested someting more substan- 


to 
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tial for supper, 1 was informed there 
was nothing but brown bread and 
butter, and new brandy. I was still 
more disappointed, when, on asking | 
to go to bed, I was informed I could 
have no other bed than some straw 
strewed in the room where I was 
then sitting, which was filled with a 
great many people who evinced no 
disposition to depart. There was, 
at that time of night, nothing better 
to be got, and I patiently submitted. 

A travelling merchant, who sold 
earthenware, had taken up his 
abode in the house, and‘had care- 
fully informed all the inhabitants of 
the village that he meant, on that 
evening, to make a lottery of his 
merchandize, and he had invited 
them to come and spend their money 
with him. Towards eight o’clock 
they had accordingly, young and old, 
men, women, and children, assem- 
bled, and cempletely filled the room. 
He arranged his wares in the most 
tempting manner, on a large table: 
they consisted of cups and saucers, 
glasses, plates, and pipes, which 
were neither coarse nor inelegant. 
Every one of these articles was put | 
up at the same price, and at its full 
value, or rather more than its full 
value. The price was eight gross- 
chen, or about one shilling, and he 
had eight tickets, cach of which 
he sold for a grosschen. When 
they were all sold the purchasers 
threw dice among themselves who 
should have the piece of china. 
The pedlar risked nothing himself, 
buat, by promoting the gambling of | 
the peasaniry, he sold his pipes and 
his cups, and some of thein acquired 
things of which they had no need. | 
Marricd women, middle-aged men, 
and some young people, were the | 
principal gamesters. As they were 
gamblinz, the Jads and the lasses 
Were roughly playing with each 
ether, and the more elderly people 
were sitting quietly down to their 
pipes, their drams, and a little con- 
versation,. 

The next day, the narrative states, | 
~-I stopped for the night ata village 
called Perghen, where ne other bed 
than one of straw could be procured. | 
enthin would have been too short 
a stage, and Burg was too far. At 
the entrance of the village there was | 
with a cuat of 
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arms, not royal, painted on that sort 
of shield, fixed to a post, which ge- 
nerally, in this country, tells the tra- 
veller where he has money to pay. 
The date of this painting was 1602, 
and the name of the owner, with the 
word noble, adeliche, prefixed, was 
was also painted on the shield. Et 
was one of those tolls levied by no- 
blemen on all carriages and horses 
passing through their estates, so 
many of which formerly cxisted, and 
some of which still exist in various 
parts of Germany. The people of 
this nobleman, as the inbabitants of 
the village styled themselves—for 
all belonged to him—were exempted 
from any toll when they employed 
theirown waggons, but were obliged 
to pay if waggons belonging to 
other people brought any thing to 
them. The government wished to 
destroy this toll, but the landlord 
said, with a grin of satisfaction, 
‘** Our nobleman was too strong for 
it.” Mr. Adeliche Beerhern, for 
such was his title and name, seemed 
a sturdy sort of fellow, who lived 
on his ewn property, without going 
much to court; and, while he main- 
tains this sort of independence, the 
monarch of Prussia can hardly be 
called an absolute monarch. The 
new road to Magdeburg, if it were 
made straight, would pass through 
the estate of this nobleman, but he 
seemed to like no such novelties as 
good roads, and had compelled the 


| engineer to make a considerable cir- 


cuit to avoid his grounds. 

Of two public-houses, one of which 
was filled by noisy drinking pea- 
sants, and the other was quiet,—but 
at neitherof which a bed could be 
got,—I chose the quiet one, and 
found the people willing to get me 
any thing the house or the village 
afforded tor my supper, which con- 
sisted, however, of potatoes anda 
small piece of veal. The room was 
a large barn sort of place, exces- 
sively black from smoke. Two long 
tables were placed on two sides of 
the room, near the walls, against 


| which oaker benches, as scats, were 


fixed. <A large oven at the en- 
trance occupied one of the other 


| sides, and at the fourth side was the 
| daor to go into the kitchen, with a 


hed-place at each side of it. The 
bed-places were surts of recesses, 
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which are closed during the day by 
sliding doors. 


4r 
; it 


There was a man here who said | 


he was travelling about the country 


secking employment, but who seem. | 
ed to live more by his wits than by | 


work. He paid for his potatoes and 
straw like the ancient bards, by re- 
citing songs, poems, and_ stories. 
The principal subjects of his themes 
were the triumphs, real and imagi- 
nary, of the Prussian armies, the 
fatherly care of old Blucher, and 
the crimes of Buonaparte. He seem- 
ed to have collected all that had 
been written on these subjects, and 
quite charmed the landlady and the 
two maids with his recitals. They 
were doubly pleased when he sang 
any thing which they knew, and 
when they could join with him. 
They also had learnt to sing of the 
heroic deeds of the Prussians, and 
nothing else seemed to give them 
any pleasure. He had brought two 
books, one was called the Triumphs 
of German Freedom, and the other 
was extracts from the bulletins of 
the war. He had read them so often 
he knew them both by heart, and 
could repeat any portions of them. 
They had been his great teachers,and 
he delighted the people of the house 
with many true accounts of Prus- 
sian achievements. He was com- 
pletely in rags, and appeared to 
have nothing but what was given 
him, yet, for that very reason, be- 
cause he knew that the supply of 
his wants depended on his giving 
pleasure to others, he had acquired 
the talent of giving it, and kept his 
hearers not merely amused, but de- 
lirhted all the evening. He made 
them happy, and in spite of his na- 
kedness, and the cold weather, he 
was happy himself. While areci- 
procration of services is the source 
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scarlet and gold, ever boasted of 
more success. This was strange 
society, if that can be called society, 
of which an individual is but the 
silent spectator; but a lonely pedes- 
trian has often no choice—it is a 
matter of chance with whom he sits 
down, 

My day’s walk was about thirty 
miles, aud the soil, I observed, was 
very geuersally light and sandy, 
Some forests were passed, but no 
inclosures. Where the country was 
cultivated, there was no separation 
between the fields but water courses, 
and the furrow extended farther 
than the eye could follow it. Not- 
withstanding it was Sunday, many 
persons were working, and the girls 
of the public house continued spin- 
ning all the evening as they stened 
to the stories or joined in the songs 
of the ragged man. 

What I experienced for these twa 
nights, and on my road, where I 
could not procure a bed, and scarcely 
any thirg to eat, may serve as a 
specimen of the wealth, or rather po- 
verty, in which his majesty of Prus- 
sia’s subjects live. The reader will 
remember, that [was not more than 
seventy miles from Berlin, that Iwas 
on a high road, and that houses of 
public entertainment had_ neither 
beds nor any thing to eat. Such is 
the state of the dominions of the 
Great Frederick. 

The rights of noble Prussians are 
also excmplified at Exleben, near 
Magdeburg, wheretwo noblemenre- 
sided, which was asource of vexation 
to the inhabitants, who, when the no- 
blemen do not reside among them, are 
sencrally free from all services ex- 
cept a certain rent, either in money 
or corn; but when they reside, the 
peasantry must supply them with 


| horses, carry their harvest in, plough 


of one of the highest enjoyments of | 
| the third goose and the tenth lamb, 


men, nobody seems to be so much 
injured as those classes of society, 
who, having all their wants provided 
for, never feel any necessity to 
exert the talents to give and receive 
pleasure, with which nature has en 
dowed them. When the females 
were rone to bed, this miserable 
looking being entertained the man- 


servant with the history of his 
amours and his gallantry, and no 
t hins ‘nats’ offecr, clitt ie iit 





their ground, and must give them 


The people seemed to teel these ser- 
vices as a hardship. 

The annexed inscription, on a cot. 
tage nearHildesheim, is worthy pre- 
servation :—QOn one of the cottages 
near the road side was an inserption 
admirably apprpriate to the build- 
ing, I but not from pride, nor 
from hope, nor from list, nor from a 
desire of ornament, but nece 
compelled me therets 


sity 








it. 
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From this part, walking on to- 
wards Hanover, the author says— 
At various places on the road, as 
Tapproached Hanover, I saw new 
buildings, and something like decent 
farm-houses, which are 
prosperity very ravely seen in any 
part of the Continent. The road 
from Hildesheim was good, and 
some hedgerows, and nice gardens, 
and, above all, the G. R.’s which 
glittered on the toll-houses, and on 
the road-menders’ caps, reminded 
me strongly of England. This was 
much augmented on entering the 
town. ‘The soldiers were dressed 
like ourown, and I heard the military 
music playing for the oflicers’ dinner, 
“ The Roast Beef of Old England.” 

The town of Hanover is situated 
ina flat plain, at the very farthest 
extremity of the hills and fertile 
country I had just passed through, 


and at the very commencement of 


those sandy districts which extend, 
without interruption, from it to the 
Elbe, the Weser, and the sea. On 
the north west side lies a hill called 
the Lindenberg, and in its neigh- 
bourhood the soil is fertile, and the 
country pleasant; on the other side 
the soil is generally sandy, and the 
country flat. A little river, called 
the Leine, divided into two streams, 


marks of 


| ministerial 
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Liven this, however, is nothing buta 
plain and elegant, though rather a 
large house. The royal palace, 
which has once been large, is partly 
in ruins. The chapel, the theatre, 
and some other of the old parts re- 
main, and some new corners are 
built and building; the other parts 
have been burnt or pulled down, and 
present only a mixture of confusion 
and ruin. The house in which the 
business is conducted, 


| die Regierung; the Parliament House, 
| das landshaftlich, HTause, at present 


repairing, the library, the Fiirsien 


| hof, which is the residence of the 


runs through it, but is in gencral so | 


completely built over, that it is not 
seen till the bridge over it isreached., 
In the vicinity of the Marstall, or 
royal stable, and by the palace, it is 
exposed to view, and there gives a 
little beauty to the whole. ‘Thetown 
contains 20,000 inhabitants, and is 
increasing and improving. The Leine 
divides the old from the new town ; 
and the former has an appendage, 
the Egidian new town, which is the 
best built and most agreeable part 
of the whole. There is not one good 
Strect, and but few good-looking 
houses, and, on the whole, the capi- 
tal of his Majesty’s German domi- 
nions may, in point of buildings, he 
compared to some old fashioned 
third rate provincial town of Great 
Britain. 

The only buildiug which has the 
Jeast claim to the character of ele- 
xance, is the palace of the Duke of 
Cambridge. It was built by a no- 


bleman iv the year 1752, and after- 
oyverument, 


wards purchased by the 


Duke of Clarence, may be mentioned 
as decent looking places. The man. 
ner in which the other houses are 
built, even when they are large, with 
a frame of oak, filled in with bricks, 
the timber being still seen, vives 
them a mean and old fashioned ap- 
pearance, 

The town-house is one of those old 
Gothic, or, according to Goethe, 
German buildings, which have so 
many different corners and shapes, 
that no one particular shape belongs 
toit. In lightness and ornament, it 
is far inferior to many of the old 
houses, similar to those of Helmstidt, 
which abound in Hanover, as weil 
as in all the towns of this part of 
Germany. The fronts of many of 
them are entirely composed of little 
towers, extending all the way to the 
top, and being sometimes smartly 
painted and ornamented with a va- 
riety of figures and weathercocks, 
they look like gay summer-houses, or 
small antique castles. A similar 
mode of building may be traced in 


all the old farm-houses, whose gable 


ends, and ornaments of wood, which, 


| in that situation, look natural enough, 
| often reminded me of small Gothic 


chanels. The general prevalence in 


| this country of what is called Gothic 


architecture, together with its pre- 
valence and excellence in Britain, 
to which country it was carried hy 
the carly invaders from this part of 
Germany, make it probable that it 
had its origin here, and leave no 
room to doubt that this fantastical 
style, with its maltiplicily of orna- 
ments, was once the common style 
of building the farm-houses of this 
part of Germany, 
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Pictures of Manners will be traced 
in the subjoined extracts. 

Uelzen, where I dined and slept, 
jis anice little town. Most of the 
inhabiiants were enjoying themselves 
in their summer-houses, of which 
there was one in every garden, 
and the town is surrounded with 
gardens. Atthe entrance to most 


Sketches of Prussia, Se. — Ancedotes of the Peninsuler War. 


Elbe where he makes people pur. 
chase a permission to sail on its 


waters. A vessel, which was for- 
merly an English gun-brig, and 


which is the whole naval force of his 
majesty’s German dominions, is sta- 


| tioned here to levy the toll, or see 


of the houses were twostone benches, | 


on some of which people were scated 
smoking, who exchanged the after- 
noon salutation with every passing 
neighbour. The upright stones at 
the end of these benches were shaped 
in an ornamental manner, like com- 
mon tombstones, which they other- 
wise greatly resembled; and they 
disposed me at first to think that 
every family was buried under its 
own door sill. 


Lunebere.—At ten o'clock, when 


| 


the certificate that it has been paid 
in Hamburgh. Ships belonging to 
Altona and Hamburgh, the inhabi- 
tants on the left bank of the Elbe, 
and some of those on the right bank, 
with their own productions, pass toll 


| free, every body else must pay. This 


is, undoubtedly, the most important 
toll on waterbelonging to Hanover, 
and it is said to produce, when the 


/ expences of collecting it are paid, 


the people should all have gone to | 


bed, I was rather surprised to see a 
dozen young men and women, and 
amongst them the servants of the 
house, collected at the door, and 
playing main chaude.* It was a 
beautiful night, and this amusement 
lasted, with much laughter, and some 
very hearty slaps, till midnight. 
The last time I had played at this 


game was with the family of the , th 
| mitted the must 


peblic-house, at the village of Sim- 
plon. I should have joined in it 
here with great pleasure, but I was 
not sure that my patience was equal 
to the pain inflicted by the hard 
hands of the peasantry. Pcople who, 
after a Gay’s labour, can thus amuse 
themselves, and be happy, assuredly 
liod a compensation in their own 
minds fix the sterility of the land, 
and the disadvantages of their situa 
tion. 

Stade is of some importance to 
the sovereign, from being in the 
neighbourhood of that part of the 
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about 20001. per year. But this isa 
sealed part of the management of 
government, and all which is knowr 
concerning it is mere conjecture. 

To be continued,] 


ANECDOTES OF THE PENINSULAR 


WAR. 

When the English troops first 
landed on the banks of the Mondego, 
the French were in possession of 
Lisbon, and the country north of it 
as far as Leyria. On the entry of 
the French into this town, they com- 
atrocious acts of 
cruelty. As an instance of the bru- 
tality of a superior officer, the —— 
of related of himself, that upon 
entering the town, he met a woman 
with a child at her breast—that the 
appearance of the infant excited his 
pity, but “ se repellant qu'il était 
soldat,” he pierced the two bodies 
with a single thrust of his sword. 
When the English advanced guard 
arrived there, it found in one of the 
convents the dead bodies of several 
monks who had been killed by the 
French soldiers: some of them had 
dipped their hands in the blood of 
their unfortunate vietims, and had 
daubed witlvit the walls of the con- 
vent. 

Lord Wellington evacuated Coim- 
bra on the approach of the enemy, 
upon the Isi of October, Isla. The 
town had generally been quitted by 
the higher classes of inhabitants 
during the preceding days; a consi- 
derable proportion, however, still re- 
mained, hoping thatthe enemy might 


yet be prevented from vetting pes- 
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session Of it. But about ten o'clock 

on the morning of the Ist, there was | 
suddenly an alarm that the enemy 
was approaching: the report was 
soon magnified into his having en- | 
tered; and at one burst the whole of 
the remaining inhabitants ran shrick 
ing from the town. The bridge, which 
is very long and narrow, was at once 
choked by the crowds which were 
pouring upon it; and the unhappy 
fugitives, who found their flight im- 
peded, threw themselves into the 
river, and waded throuch it. The 
Mondego was fortunately not deep 
at this time, the dry season had kept 
it shallow; but there were three or 
four fect of water in many of the 
places where the unfortunate inha- 
bitants passed it. In the midst of 
all the horrors of this scene—-of the 
cries of the wretched people who 
were separated from their families 

of these who were leaving their 
homes, their property, their only 
means of subsistence, without the 
prospect of procuring wherewithal to 
live live the next day—aud of those 
who believed the enemy, with his 
train of unheard of cruelties, at their 
heels—the car was most powerfully 
arrested by the screams of despair 
which issued from the gaol, where 
the miserable captives, who saw their 
countrymen escaping, believed that 
they should be left victims io the fe- 
rocity of the French. 

The shrieks of these unhappy peo- 
ple were fortunately heard by Lord 
Wellington, who sent his aide-de 
eamp, Lord March, to relieve thea 
from their situation; and 
last of the inhabitants ef Coimbra 
escaped from the encmy. 

It is.notin the nature of this work 
to dwell upon scenes ef misery, such 
ashave been now described ; but the 
recollection of them will last long on 
the minds of those who witnessed 
them. The crucities of the French 
had made an impression upon the 
Portuguese that nothing could ef- 
face; it seemed to be beyond the 
power of man to await the enemy's 
approach. The whole conntry fled 
before him; and if any of the unhap- 
py fagitives were discovered and 
ahased by a French soldier, they 
abandoned every thing to which the 
human mind is devoted, to eseape | 
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from what they leoked apon as more 
than death, the grasp of their merci- 
less invaders. Innumcrable instances 
of these melancholy truths might be 
detailed; but it would waste the time 
of the reader, and the relations of 
the horrid acts committed by the 
French would be too shocking to 
dwell upon. 

Nor shall we dwell on these sa- 
vage barbaritics, which could only 
be perpetratec by monsters hatefus 
to human nature, for whom heil, ra- 
ther than earth, was a flit scene of 
action.* That meannes is a conco- 
mitant of cruelty, is made manifest 
by the following anccdotes relative 
to the evacuation of Portugal after 
the convention with Junot. 

After the signature of the conven- 
tion by Sir Hew Dairymple, at Terres 
Vedras, and net at Cintra, as has 
cenerally been supposed, two ofli- 
cers, Major-General Beresford and 
Lord Proby, were sent inte Lisbon 
to superiatend its. execution. The 
history of their Cispautes with ts 
French would hardly be believed. it 
would be interesting to record them, 
as instances from which the charac- 
ters of many of the individuals be- 
longing to the French army might 
be collected, and the v e of their 
pofnt of honour appreciated. 

The first object to which the atten- 
tion of the British commissioners for 
the execution of the convention was 
drawn, was to enforee the spirit of 
that instrument, by preventing the 
French from carrying off the plunder 
of Portugal. Vrith this view, Gene- 
ral Junot, after mach opposition on 
his part, was constrained to issuc an 
order to his army, requiring it to de- 
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session. Within a few hours, how- 
ever, of the issuing of this order, in- 
formation was brought to Major-Ge- 
neral Beresford, that Colonel Cam- 
bysc,aide-de-camp to General Junot, 
had seized upon the Prince Regent's 
horses, had carried them from the 
royal stables, and was embarking 
them as the property of General 
Jiinot. 

The statement, upon being in- 
quired into, was found to be correct, 
and General Kellerman was applied 


to to prevent this robbery ; he imme- | 


diately attacked Colonel Cambyse 
with rreat severity of language, and 
ordered the horses to be restored. 
The next day an attempt of the 
same sort, by the same officer, was 
made upon one of the carriages of 
the Duke of Sussex, which was ac- 
tually embarked. Major-General 
Beresford, upon being ue- 
quainted with it, sent his aide-de- 
camp to Colone! Cambyse, to remon- 
strate with him, in terms not very 
agreeable, upon the repetition of a 
conduct so disgraceful to the charac- 
ter of an officer. This lecture was, 
however, of but little avail, for du- 
ring the time that Gencral Beres- 
ford’s aide-de-camp was speaking, 
the second carriage belonging to the 
Duke of Sussex was removed to the 
river, for the same purpose of em- 
barkation: both carriages were atf- 
recovered, and Colonel 
Cambyse threatened with a voyage 
to England as a prisoner, if he con- 
tinned a line of conduct such as he 
had till then pursued. Various other 
traits might be related of this officer, 
but an act of General J ’s will be 
more interesting, and more worthy 
of record. He had carried off a con 
siderable number of pictures, und 
embarked them on board his own 
vessel, from the house of the Marchi- 
oness of Anjija; apon being required 
to give them up, he answered, that 
they had iven to him. This 
having been found to be incorreet, 
he denied all knowledge of the trans- 
vetion, and impeached a relation of 
his who was on board the ship with 
him, but who immediately proceeded 
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terwards 


been § ’ 
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to one of the transports, where he 
hoped to remain concealed. A threat 
of preventing the General from sail 
ing till the pietures were diszor - 
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the frigate, and Captain Percy di- 
rected him to go on shore, to give 
an account of the transaction; he 
refused, however, to acknowledge 
the jurisdiction of the commission- 
ers, and declared his determination 
not to land. The bayonets of the 
marines were called for, to persuade 
him; theyproved effectual—the gen- 
tleman was landed, and soon after 
the pictures were returned. Another 
general officer, on the day of his em- 
barkation, carried off, from the office 
of the commissioners, all the papers 
and documents which- he was able 
to collect, in a short visit he made 


{to it while the commissioners were 


and if he had not been 
driven back to Lisbon by contrary 
winds (when he was forced to return 
them), would have involved their pro- 
ceedings in complete confusion. 
How much the English soldiery 
were annoyed at the interruption of 
their victories by the convention is 
whimsieally painted in the annexed. 
The feeling of the army which had 
fought the battle of Vimicra was at 
this time most hostile to the armis- 
tice which had beea agreed upon.— 
The expression of a private in one 
of the regiments which had most gal- 
lantly asserted the superiority of the 
British arms deserves to be record- 
ed: whilst marching in his column 
to Sobral, he appeared to be looking 
for something which he had lost; and 


absent; 


j}upon being asked what he was in 





search of, replied, ten days, which he 
believed he should never find arain. 

The following is also a curious in- 
incident, connected with the same 
event. 

The corps under the orders of Sir 
John Moore marched from Torres 
Vedras to Mafra. The leading divi- 
sion, under Major Ceacral the Hon, 
Edward Paget, had nearly reached 
thai place, when a French officer, 
who commanded a piquet in the 
town, desired that the Kaglish army 
would not advance, as he had orders 
to retire. The circumstance 
ported to Sir Hew Dalrymple, who 
attempted to persuade the French 
evacuate, but tinding his 
efforts ineffectual, and bei 
io avoid engaging in any fresh hos- 
his troops to bi- 
for the nivht, on the cround 
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Effects of Histertcal and Romantic 


the French officer sent word that he 
had received orders to retire with 
pis 100 men, and that the British 
army Was at liberty to enter the 
town. This story was the occasion 
of much witticism atmhong the sol- 
diers. 4 

An incident which took place on 
the night of the Surrender of Almeida, 
deserves to be mentioned, to shew 
the hostility of the Portuguese pea- 
santry to the French. Colonel Pa- 
vetti, the chief of the gens d’armerie, 
of France, in Spain, had gone to Al- 
meida with Marshal Massena, where 
he left his head-quarters at the fort 
of La Conception, to induce the gar 
rison to surrender. When the firing 
recommenced, Colonel Pavetti (who 
was unwell) set out upon his return 
to his quarters; he was accompanied 
by a Lieutenant-Colonel, a Captain, 
and twelve men: the night was ex- 
tremely dark and stormy, and he lost 
hisway. He met with a Portuguese 
shepherd, whom he took for his guide, 
and who promised to conduct him 
(the vengeance of these Frenchmen 
hanging over him) to the fort of La 
Conception. But this peasant could 
not resist his feelings of animosity ; 
he found courage to mislead the party, 
ahd under the pretence of having 
missed his way, brought it tohisown 
village. He persuaded Colonel Pa- 
vetti to pat up for the nightinthe house 
of the Jues de Fora, and pretended 
that he would procure provisions for 
him. Instead, however, of employ- 
ing himself in that way, he collected 
the inhabitants, felluponthe French , 
killed them all except the colonel, 
whom he beat most severely, and his 
servant, who stated himself to be a 
German. The next day the colonel 
was brought, with two ribs broken 


and other damages, to the head quar- | 


ters of Lord Wellington, where he 
was attended to, and afterwards seat 
prisoner to England. 

To appreciate this event, it must 
be remembered that it took place in 
the middle ofan army of 60,000French 
men —that their revenge awaited those 
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i} ON 


THE EFFECTS PRODUCED ON 
THE BEDOUIN ARABS BY THE 
RECITATION OF HISTURICAL 
AND ROMANTIC NARRATIVES, 


To judge of these powerful effects, 
one must see a circle of active and 
quick Bedonins listening to a well 
told narrative, and observes the ora- 
tors of the wilderness surrounded by 
their closely pressed ranks of scho. 
lars. When the burning sun has 
sunk behind the sand-hills, they listen 
with ears as greedy of wonder as the 
parched earth is of dew, to the tales 
which they have heard a hundred 
times, and which, thanks to the mo- 
bility of their imagination, and to the 
talents of the orator, have as powerful 
an effect on them the last time as the 
first. They break out intoanger, and 
melt into tenderness—they laugh, and 
they cry. and they share with the ora- 
tor and his hero all the tempest of 
their passions. Ifthe hero is in dan- 
ger, they start and shudder, and cry 
aloud, “ La, la, la, Istaghferallah”— 


| ** No, no; God forbid; that cannot 





who were concerned in it; but that, | 


notwithstanding, the animosity of the 
Portuguese was too strong to be re- 
sisted by any calculations of the re- 
taliation which was likely to follow 
the act that was committed. 





| 
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be.” Ifhe is described surrounded 
by enemies, hewing his way through 
them, they lay their hands on their 
swords, and raise themselves up, as 
if they would run to his help. Should 
he fall intothe hands of traitors, their 
foreheads are drawn into deep 
wrinkles, and they cry, “ The curse 
of God on traitors!” Does he atlength 
fall bencath the swords of enemies 
superior in numbér, their bosoms 
heave with along sigh, and they say, 
** May God pity him! May he rest 
in peace!”” But when he is victo- 
rious, and returns from the field, then 
the air resounds with the cries ‘of 
“ Praise God, the Lord of battles !” 
Descriptions of beautiful scenery, and 
particularly of spring, are often re- 
ceived with a soft pleasure, which ex- 
presses itself by repeating “ Zatb, 
tmit,”—“ Good, good.” When the 
orator sketches at large and with 
spirit 2 picture of female beauty, 
all their eyes sparkle with joy, 
and nothing can equal the detighe 
which is expressed in their céunte- 
nances. The tales are often con- 
cluded by the orator, saying, ‘* Prais- 
ed be God, who has created beanti- 
ful women!” and immediately ‘the 
whole circle cry out in chorus, with 
admirationand enthusiasm, “ Prais- 
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ed be God, whohas created beautiful 
women.” When we read the tales 
which excited such enthusiasm, we 
cannot tind in them an adequate 
cause for such effects. Eloquence, 
therefore, depends on the situation 
of the hearer; and itis the children 
of wild freedom, 
never been subjected to the trammels 
of city policy, who are most affected 
by it, and who glow with all the ar- 
dour of which men are susceptible. 
The inhabitants of the desart scem 
sometimes to fecl the fullness of joy, 
while we have only comforts ; they 
riot occasionally in bliss, while we 
seldom svar beyond an alleviation ot 
misery. Our methodical manner oi 
living excludes adventures aud un- 
furescen incidents, and renders our 
bosoms cold, and our hearts incapa- 


ble of feeling those vivid emotions of 
sympathy which shake the bosom of 


the savage on the desarts of Arabia. 
If we could persuade ourselves that 
our cold clammy bosoms were the 
necessary coasequences of what we 
eall civilization, we should be dis- 
posed to fice to the desarts. 


ee 


NEWS FROM ROME. 
(From Baliwin's London Magazine 

I nore you have not yet heard so 
much of our Italian brigands, as to 
render my contribution stale, in so 
far as it shall relate to these gentry. 
After the Pope and Gonsalvi, they 
are our mest interesting (I had almost 
said respectable) characters ; anda 
communication from Rome, withno. 
thing in it about the robbers, would 
be as unnatural as a letterfrom Eng- 
Jand without a word of the Radicals. 
At all events, you will be likely to 
find my faithful testimony useful to 
correct certain mistakes and false- 
hoods that have got about here, and 
may probably have reached to you. 
In the first place, it is not true, as 
reported, thatSir Thomas Lawrence 
has painted the portrait of their 
chief, to complete the Congress col 
lection of heads; or that Chantry 


whose minds have | 


was carried olf by them into the | 


mountains; or that Moore left the 
Fudge MS. in their hands, to gua. 
rantee the value of his ransom; or 
that Byron has joined their corps, 
disguised as a priest, and married 
the sister of their second licutenant. 


News from home. 


\ithis has been confidently affirmed; 
but not one word of it, Lean assure 
you, is true. Lawrence has not 
painted the brigand chicf, but he has 
painted the good old Pope in his 
best manner, and re-painted his por- 
trait of the magnanimous and mas- 
terly Canova, whichis now, I think, 
the finest thing he has done here. 
One of the first Roman painters has 
called him the Titian of England, 


| which proves that the said Roman 


knows nothing either of Titian, or of 
Lawrence, or of ingland. Thepor- 
iraits of Titian, which are his best 
works, are as dillcrent in taste and 
execution, from the works of Sir 
Thomas, as it is possible for any 
paintings to be. Gur countryman 
(whom I hope you have by this time 
received back, safe and sound) de. 
serves a juster compliment: Van 
dyeke would furnish a more appro- 
priaie name of honour for him. 

Of the falsehood of the account of 
Moore’s misfortunes [hope you will 
be satisfied before this shail reach 
you, on the good authority of that 
lively person’s return amongst you, 
withthe Pudge Papers inhis pocket. 
Some, however, are of opinion, that 
if the MS. had been stolen here, it 
would have no loss either to 
the autboror the public. The Fudge 
Family were in their place at Paris, 
for there all is fudge! But they have 
nothing to coin Italy, and itis bad 
taste them there. The 
misiortunes and ruins of this country 
are not to be celebrated in the style 
of the Twoe-pery Post-bag, without 
disgracing the writer; and itis al- 
most inconceivable that a man of 
talent fecling should make a 
pilgrimage to the Coliseum and the 
Palace of the Cesars, for the express 
purpose of getting up a companion 
to Doctor Syntax. Itis my high re- 
spect for the intelleetual powers and 
independent character of Moore, 
that chiefly causes me to express 
myselfin this angry way. I know 
you are once of his zealous admirers, 
both as a man and an author. You 
remember the day of our party to the 
Gardens of the Borzhese Villa: you 
remember the Irish Melodies sung 
under the shade of Italian pines, 
and the canopy of Italian sky : and 
we all remember your encomiums 
of these national hvimns—for so vou 
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termed them-—-and the zealous pa- 
negyric you passed on their author. 
Never will you forget, I am sure, 
the visit we paid afterwards to Monte 
Mario—the sunset, the Tiber, St. 
Peter's, St. Angelo, Claude’s faveur- 
ite hill, the Coliseum too, the pea- 
sants passing below in along file, 
singing the evening song to the Vir- 
gin. All this you never can forget; 
and, let me ask, what would have 


/ 


been your feclings, ii, in the face of | 


the captivating sceue, it had been 
revealed to you that the Bard of 
Ireland’s wrongs would speedily visit 
injured but still glorious Italy, tor 
the purpose of getting up a new 
fudge book! Why, the Congress of 
Sovereigns has not behaved half so 
scurvily as this to Italy! Whether 
the object of the work be to ridicule 
Roglish travellers, or Italian custoins 
and objects, it must be regarded as 
an unworthy application of the great 
powers of the writer, and uniair and 
insulting towards both the countries 
concerned. 

But, to turn to that which is no 
fudge here—the subject of the Bri- 
gandi, During the whole of the au. 
tumn, Rome has been full of stories 
concerning them—-every body has 
been chattering about them—nothing 
else has been heard of in the streets 
orcoflee-houses. And let meremark, 
that it is a great neistake to fancy 
that newspapers and magazines at- 
ford the only means of effectually 
diffusing the wonder of the day 
amongst all ranks of the people. 
Rome knows nothing of a free press, 
itistruc; but she has priests and 
women; and, what is still more ad- 
Vantageous to public information, 
the two come in very close contact 
with each other, so that the mutual 
communications of these excellent 
conducting bodies take place rapidly 
and continually. I professthey seem 
to me to be quite as ellicacicus in 
the way of disseminating intelligence 
as your boasted journals—rather 
more lively, and in general quite as 
accurate. ‘The confessionals in the 
churches are the marts of news, 
Where it is received and given, all in 
awhisper; but the passer-by, if he 
have quick ears, will seldom fail to 
catch a word sullicicut to prove that 


the gossip of the day forms the sub 








n Rome 4 





A Londoner 
| can have no idewof the power of this 


ject of the coufcrence. 


mighty medium, as 1 suppose it 
should be called. At the very mo- 
nent of writing this, my landlord, a 
tailor by trade, cuters to inform me 
of the coming of a * great Turk!” 
and all the mean, women, and chil- 
dren of Rome huow already, to a 
bajocco, how nich ke has paid for 
the palace in which his Mussulman- 
ship means to reside, during the 
painful operation of his conversion, 
The only stranger that has taken the 
Romans by surprise was the comet; 
and it must be confessed, that 
Moore’s Almanack would do more 
for them than the priests, in regard 
to celestial matters. [t braudished 
its tail in vain for some evenings, 
until at length it was first discerned 
by your present very humble corres 
poudent! The intellizence soon 
spread—for “* when at Rome one 
inust do like the Romans’ —aud the 
priests went about promulgating that 
there was acomet aé the Ripetta.* 
My landlord (whom I love to quote) 
brought me back wy own news, ad- 
ding, *“‘ that it was as large as the 
moon, and opened and closed, and 
let out a flame!” Surely this is 
cnough to prove to you that we can 
manage very well here without 
hewspapcrs, 

But the thieves—the thieves! where 
are they all this while?) Some little 
time ago, as you may have heard, 
the Pope’s government determined 
tu strike a coup d'etat— 

Such rour! 

Such vi u 
The mountain town of Sonnino, not 
far from Terracina, containing, they 


| say, 1200 souls, was ordered to be 


| countermanded, 





burnt, as a principal receptacle of 
banditti. This was ordered, but it 
was not done: the soldiers, who had 
warched towards the place, were 
The consequence, 
however, was, that the gentlemen, 
brigands by profession, became un- 
casy under existing circumstances, 
and, as a measure dictated by pru- 
dence, left their usual haunts, and 
came round a'eongst the mountains 


into the immediate neighbourhood 
of Rome. The celebrated Tivoh, 
the resort of all travellers, was ac- 


tually blockaded by them; and it 
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will give you a high idea of the | 
energy of the Roman rulers, when I 
tell you by what force. They were 
at first thirteen strong, but victory 
soon encreased their numbers to 
thirty. In a very short time they 
seized and carried off seven persons, 
demanding ransoms, more or less 
heavy, fortheirrestoration. Amongst 
these victims, was the surgeon of 
Castel Madama, who was attending 
a broken leg at Tiveli. His patient, 
a Roman, paid one thousand crowns 
for his doctor’s ransom, and mere 
was raised by subscription. It is 
worthy of notice, however, that the 
latter was done secretly, and under 
false pretences, for the government 
has forbidden the saving of men’s 
lives by paying subsidies to the rob- 
bers, at the same time that it refuses 
to send any troopsto protect its sub- 
jects against them! The answer 
given is, that it has none to spare! 
The head-quarters of the banditti | 
were established near the Cascatelli, | 
close tothetown. They were almost | 
all fine handsome young men, dressed 
in green velvet jackets, with red 
silk sashes. The captain wore round 
his neck a chain of gold, and sported 
rings and jewels, the fruits of his 
victories. One of his corps, who 
robbed and beat a countryman, had 
five pistols in his belt, a double bar- 
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relled gun in his hand, and aknife in | 


jis mouth. This last circumstance 
stant custom when they rifle a pri- 
soner. Miss I. and the B. whom I 
dare say you remember at D.’s,were 
amongst the locked up in Tivoli. 
I saw three letters, but heard most 
through Mr. B. the architect, who 
escaped. Only two orthree qoaches 
ventured out from Rome for some 
time; and the passengers in one of 
these were pursued, and obliged to 
get out and take to their hecls. They 
escaped only from being less encum- 
bered than their heavy armed enemy. 
One of the Neapolitan pensioners 
(artists) who was of the party, has 
been ill ever since, through the fright 
and exertion. The robbers seized, 
amongst several others, an unhappy 
guardiano—a sort of gamekeeper— 
and whetherany of them were known 
to him, or whether they thought he 


} 
} 
| 
seems ridiculous, but it is their con- | 
| 


afforded the most suitable occasion | 


to strike general terror, I do not 
know, but the horrible fact is, that 
they murdered him one night at sup- 
per, and cut him to pieces in the 
most barbarous manner, without any 
provocation, or previous intimation 
to the miserable wretch. This was 
done in the presence of their guest 
the doctor! The latter, poor fellow, 
was then informed, that the condi- 
tions of his entertainment were two 
thousand crowns, or death! He wrote 
a most touching appeal to the people 
of Tivoli to have pity on him; and 
I believe fifteen hundred were raised, 
on the payment of which he was re- 
leased. The young men of the town 
went out with their fowling-pieces to 
reconnoitre, but not to fight! An 


| English family was inquired after by 


the party, and of course was on its 
guard. During the blockade of 
Tivoli, a drum was beaten through 
the town, to raise the people, but 
they were too cowardly to assemble; 


} and as for the soldiers, you may 


guess what was to be expected from 
them, by the following anecdote :— 


| When I went last to Albano, I en- 
| tered into conversation with a fusi- 


leer at the Torre di Mezza Via, and 
talking of the favourite subject, the 
man told me, that in truth the mili- 
tary never sought, or intended to 
meet, the brigands; they feared get- 
ting maimed, he said, for there was 
ne pension or hospital to save them 
from starving in that case, as in 
Franceand England, anda wounded 
man was always dismissed the ser- 
vice. From this sketch of the pro- 
ceedings in regard to the robbers, 
you may derive the whole character 
of the Papal government. 

Enough, however, is as good as a 
feast—even of robbers. The remain- 
ing space of my paper I shall there- 


| fore devote to notices of other mat- 





ters. At Naples, they have made of 
the Lady of the Lake an opera, 
giving great pains to the scenery, 
and much expence to the whole of 
the getting up. The Neapolitans 
are delighted with it. The Highland 
views are beautifully painted, and 
are particularly admired. — Your 
friends north of the Tweed, will be 
proud to hear that the vines festoon 
amongst the rocks of Loch Katerine, 
and that the trees rival in leafiness 
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and loftiness those of Vallambrosa. 
The olive also flourishes on the skirts 
of Ben Nevis.—This is good news 
for Scotland. on a 

Itis reported that Granville Sharpe 
js arrived at Naples for the purpose 
of visiting the prisons there—the 


plan of his tour being like that of 


Howard. We hear he is to visit all 
the public gaols of Europe. On the 
very day he landed, the government 
shipped off two thousand galley- 
slaves, who were made over to the 
Portuguese, to be sent to the Brazils. 
White slaves in the western world! 





THE CYPREsS CROWN. 
[Continued trom Page 193.) 

Wotre having returned to his 
room, sat for a long time right oppo- 
site to the candle, leaning his head 
on his hands; and, without being 
able to account for the extraordinary 
and mysterious emotion by which he 
was overwhelmed, all his thoughts 
involuntarily became more and more 
melancholy, just as if some fearful 
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and heavy misfortune were about to | 


fall upon him. He could not prevail 
over his reflections so as to bring 
them into any regular order—so 
deeply had the voice of the weeping 
Louisa penetrated into his heart. 
Her accents were now inwardly re- 
newed, and divided, as it were, into 
a thousand echoes. [In listening to 
her, ithad not been without difficulty 


that he had refrained from tears; her | 


touching sorrow almost broke his 
heart, and his own fate seemed un- 
accountably involved with her mis- 
fortunes. 

Thus wholly occupied and lost in 
deep thought, he began, absently, to 
engrave with a pen-knife (which lay 
near his tobacco-pouch, and had 
served for clearing his pipe,) all sorts 
of lines and angles on the crazy old 
wooden table at which he sat. Witb- 
out knowing or intending it, he had 
engraven on the already hacked and 
distigured boards, Louisa’s name, 
which he had overheard frequently 
called aloud through the house. On 
observing what he had done, he al- 
most started, and then drew the knife 
Several times across the letters to 
obliterate the name. 
more fully made aware of what he 
bad done, al} at cuce there appeared 
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to him, clearly and undeniably, 
traces of the very same name, and 
in his own hand-writing, on several 
corners of the table. Wolfe again 
started, rubbed his eyes, and stared 
at these characters, comparing in 
them the well known diflicultly-form- 
ed great L, and the other letters, 
with bis own writing: “ Am I be- 
witched?” cried he, trying to recol- 
lect whether he had not absolutely 
and really written these inscriptions 
himself; but bis arms could not have 
reached so far, and as yet he had not 
sat at any other side of the table. 

“ Yet all this must be d——d non- 
sense!” muttered he, at the same 
time looking about rather timidly 
through the obscure chamber. The 
fallen down broken places in the 
wall, especially near the bed, diver- 
sifying the black distorted faces 
traced with charcoal—the gencral 
uncouth desolation of the visibly ne- 
glected apartment—appeared, in a 
certain degree, disquieting and for- 
midable. To Wolfe it seemed even 
as if the rudely traced caricature 
faces were known to him. He shud- 
dered involuntarily, and hastily ex- 
tinguished the light, in order to 
escape, if possible, from such hob- 
goblins and preternatural impres- 
sions. Besides, it had become too 
late to think of writing any more. 
For a moment he wished to breathe 
the free air, for without he thought it 
would be cool and refreshing. He 
therefore again opened the window: 


| all appeared still and slumbering, 


| nient and useful for both. 
As he was then | 


and the cool breath of night saluted 
him. From a neighbouring cellar, 
however, even now, rays of light 
were shining forth; and soon after 
Wolfe Neard the hammers ringing 
loudly on the anvil. ‘* Poor soul,” 
thought he, * thou art already mak- 
ing the most of these midnight hours, 
which to thee begin a week of hard 
labour.” The glowing iron now 
brightly scattered its sparks, as if 
from the bowels of the carth, into the 
lonely gloom of the night. ** He pro- 
bably sharpens knives and hatchets 
for the butcher,” continued Woltc 
to himself: “ that suits Meinheer 
John exactly, and is quite conve- 
How ail 
trades assist one another, and de- 
pend on each other, in this world!” 


He bad ence mere beceme tran. 
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quil, and looked for a long time into 
the beautiful garden, which at night 
appeared for the first time inhabited ; 
for Wolfe now plainly marked some 
one slowly meving up and down 
through the obscure walks. Some- 
times the form stood still, and lifted 
its arm, as if beckoning to some one 
to follow. Wolfe could not distin- 


guish the figure narrowly enough, for | 


the rising veil of vapours often con- 
cealed it as if in long white robes; 
and the more anxiously he fixed his 
eyes upon it, the more faintly ane 
glimmeriugly one object, as it were, 
melted into another. At last Wolte 
came from the window, and, leaving 
it open, threw himself into bed. The 


now dry leaves of his cypress wreath, | 


which hang upon the wall, flattered 
and rustled over him in the draught 
of the window. 
the sound, calling out, 
there?” and he bethougit 


* Who's 
himself 


but half awake where he was. His | 


eyes now chanced to rest upon the 
window, and there he could not help 
believing, that be beheld the same 
form that had before appeared in the 
garden looking in upon him. * Devil 
take your jokes!” cried our hero, be- 
coming quite angry, not only with 
this intruder, but still more with 
himself, for the death-like tremor 
which came over him. [He then drew 
his head hastily under the clothes, 
aud from fatigue fell asleep under 
loud audible beating ot his heart. 
One hour, as he believed (but a 


longer interval, perhaps, in reality), | 
| of them pious songs, and others such 


had the mysterious influences of the 
world of dreams reigned over his 
senses, when a strange noise once 
more alarmed him. The moon was 
still contending with the light of day, 
of which the faint grey dawn was vi- 
sible; 


his face, and set both his arn.s at li- 
berty. 
ed out, and the other lifted up for 
combat, he forced his eyes wide 
open, aad stared about him. He was 
at first not a little terrified, on be. 
holding a great white dog, with his 
two fore feet placed upon the bed, 
wnd stretching up his head, with 
large round eves fixed upon him, 
ind gleaming inthe twilicht. This 
{ euest mweVe sal l 


expeete t 
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Wolfe started up at | 


and now alow moaning sound | 
was again heard close to our hero, | 
Ife instantly tore the clothes from | 


Then with one hand stretch- | 





his tail, and licked the hand that was 
stretched out to drive him away, so 
that Wolfe could not find in his heart 
} to fulfil his intention: the dog fawn- 

ing, always came nearer and nearer; 
and, as if through customary right, 
remained at last quietly in the same 
position. ‘“ Probably he must be- 
long to some one here,” thought our 
hero, stroking him on the back, 
“and now believes that I am his 
master. Who knows what inhabitant 
may have left this apartment to make 
room for me?” Scarcely had he said 
these last words, when the dreams, 
out of which he had just awoke, re- 
gained all their influence, and he 
could not help believing that there 
had really beev some important and 
preternatural visitant with him ia 
his chamber. Reilection on this sub- 
ject, however, was too painful and 
perplexing to be continued; he 
thérefore sprang ext of bed, and, as 
it was already day-break, he began 
to put his accoutrements in order, 
and prepared himself to go to the 
stables. The dog continued snufling 
about him, and attentively watched 
and imitated his every look and 
movement. Wolle twice shewed him 
to the dvoor, which the troublesome 
animal had opened in the night, and 
which still stood open! but he shew- 
ed not the slightest inclination to re- 
tire from the presence of his new 
master. 

In the court all was now alive and 
busy. The butcher’s men went gaily 
about, whistling and singing, some 


' 


as they had learned at the alchouse. 
Wolfe stood at the window, and 
brushed the dust from his foraging 
cap, now and then looking down at 
the mock-fighting, wrestling, and 
other practical jokes, of these rude 
and sturdy companions. One of 
them, who appeared somewhat older 
than the rest, and moreover wore a 
morose aud discontented aspect, 
drew from the stable a poor old wi- 
thered hack, buckled on a leathern 
portmanteau, threw himself into a 
faded shabby great coat, and, with a 
large whip in his hand, twisted his 
fingers through the mane and bridle, 
fixed one foot in the stirrup, and en- 
deavoured to bring up the other with 
a violeut swing. Towever, the poor 
' ts 
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vered from the effects of his last 
journey, kicked and plunged to pre- 
vent himself from being mounted ; 
while the awkward horseman, in a 
rage, checked and tore him with the 
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reins, kicked him with his feet in the | 


side, and with his clenched fist in 
the head. “ Infamous scoundrel!” 
said Wolfe, whose blood boiled with 
indignation—* if the fellow can't 
ride, what business has he to meddle 


with horses? It is a miserable thing | 
to see a fellow in this situauion, who | 


has never been a soldier!” At last, 


the despicable rider got himself seat- | 


ed in the saddle, drew a white felt 
cap over his eyes, and jogged away, 
bending his body almost double as 
he passed under the outward gate- 
way. Wolfe was glad when he was 
thus fairly gone; yet his absence had 
not continued long, when our hero 
again heard the long legved old grey 
horse trampling over the stones. The 
rider had forgotten something: he 
shouted, whistled, and cursed alter- 
nately; then rode up with much 
noixe to an under window, and de- 
manded, “if no one had seen Lynx?” 
This honest creature now lay growl- 
ing at Wolfe's feet, and shewed his 
teeth angrily, every time the well 
kuown voice catled him from below, 
Wolfe was by no means lined , 
on account of his new friend, to en 
ter into any quarrels; however, as he 
stood at the window, and patted 
Lynx on the head, he took the trou- 
ble of calling out —** [f it is the great 
White dog that you want, here he 
lies in the room with me. I did not 
bring him hither, and do not wish to 
Keep him; but he will not yo away.” 
The baw jing fellow stared athim with 
his mouth wide open, once more 
pulled down his cap, and without 
saying another word, rode away about 
his business. ** So much the better,” 
thought Wolfe—stroking smooth the 
brist!y rough hair of Lynx. ‘* Stay 
you here, my good old dog, and take 
care of my kuapsack whilst Lar al 


Inc 


Sent.” The dug looked at him, as if he 
understood every word—-drew his 
hind legs under him, and with his fore 


legs stretched out, he lay himsel! 
across the threshold ef the 

With his head lifted up, and keeping 
Watch attentively. 

Wolfe then went about his proles- 
Sonal duties, endeavouring to forget 


door, 
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the painful night thathe had passed, 
and assumed an appearaace of merri- 
ment, which he was in reality far 
from enjoying. In currying and 
rubbing down his horse, however, 
he sung one song after another, while 
his comrades about him, in the mean- 
while, had much to complain of in 
their reception, and wished for the 
return of better days. ‘ There heis, 
in high spirits,” said they, pointing 
to Wolic. “ But then,” added they, 
‘a bird that sings so early in the 
morning, the valture will catch be- 
fore night!” ‘“ It may be so!” said 
Wolfe gravely; for from the first he 
had expected nothing good from his 
residence with the butcher; but it 
always scemed as if there was yet to 
come a violent «lispute and quarrel 
with his host. ‘ Well now,” said 
another, “‘ thou say’st nothing all 
this while about thy quarters, and 
how thou hast been entertained. Now 
is the time tospeak out !’’—** What's 
the use of talking?” answered Wolfe, 
* that will not make one’s vexations, 
a whit less. TE knew very well betore, 
the people here use so many high- 
sounding words—and try to appear 
so polite and important; butuntuck- 
ily most of them lag devilishly behind 
in making good all their professions, 
‘ Soldiers billited!’ think they— 
‘ that gives us no trouble——we can 
entertain them in our own way, for 
no one knows or enquires any thing 
about them; and asto whatthe poor 


hungry devils themselves may say, 


no one will believe them. For such 
gentry, ia their own opinion, there 
isnever any thing good enough!’’ 
* Very trne!”’ cried they, all langh- 


ing. There you hit the nail on the 
head. So it is, indeed !’—* But con- 
tinued one, ** with the green trum- 
pery——the leaves and flowers that 
they threw to meet us—-there they 
are quite profuse and splendid. But 
not evena horse—much less a man 

could live on such provender-—vet 


one cannot feed on the air 
should know still better than we do 

Let all this alone,” interposed 
Wolfe, * and don’t make such a fuss 
abouta few morsels, which, when 
they are once swallowed, are forgot- 
ten.” Navy. nav,” said a non-com- 
missioned cficer, “itis for the want 
and honour that we 
Vier ou htt ) be rte 


this they 


of due respect 


find fanit. As 
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spected.” “ Respect!” replied Wolfe, 
“ that indeed is an idea which would 
never enter into their heads. Out of 
mere shame, they are fall of poison 
and gall, and would, therefore, wish 
to degrade us even in their own eyes. 
Therefore a bayonet or sabre ap- 
pears tothem like a sword of jastice ; 
and out of sheer vexation they be- 
come insolent.” All this will soon 
have an ead,” interrupted the ser- 
jeant. You, my good friends, will be 
paid off, then every one will live on 
his money as well ashe can.” “* Thank 
God !” exclaimed our hero, “ I shall 
gladly, with my sixpence a day, buy 
off their long faces and sulky tem- 
pers.” ‘‘ Ay!” shouted a jovial merry 
companion—*‘ then we shal) have 
enough for ourselves; and spend it 
freely, and give these gentry a share 
of our wealth as long as it lasts!” 
He then struck up the old song— 

** And ifthen our cash and our credit grow low, 


“* Pair ladies, adieu! through the world we must 
go!” &c, Xe. 


All laughing at the song (of which 





we have given but the firsttwo lines), | 


and Wolfe among the rest; for in- 
deed it now seemed to him as if an 
overpowering weight had been lifted 
from his breast. “In a few days,” 
thought he, “ all will be well. Our 
present restraints and difficulties will 


be at anend.”’ 
[To be continued.) 





A SONG TO DAVID, 

By the late Christopher Smart,M.A. Fellow of 
Pembroke Hall, Cambridge, aud Prose Traas- 
lator of Horace. 

Tuis very remarkable and scarce 
poem has been sought. out and re- 
published in consequence of an in- 
cidental notice in the Quarterly Re- 
view, which mentioning that nei- 
ther Anderson nor Chalmers had 
been able to recover it, expressed 
great regret at the loss of such a 
production, and composed under 
such circumstances. The hich eulo- 
gies bestowed upon the “ Song of 
David” by three authorities so re- 
spectable as Anderson, Chalmers, 
and, though last not least, that ac- 
complished judge of poetry, the Edi- 
tor of the Quarterly Review, were 
quite sufficient to quicken enquiry 
concerning it; and we ave exceed- 
ingly well pleased to have it in our 
power to bring so extraordinary a 
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performance more fally before the 
public than it has hitherto been. 

Written by the unfortunate bard 
while confined in a madhouse, and 
committed by means of a key to the 
wainscot of his room, when denied 
the use of pen, ink, and paper, no- 
thing of adventitious interest can 
be imagined to exceed that which is 
attached to this poem. True, it will 
be seen that it is disfigured by occa- 
sional meanness of expression—that 
it is unequal, and that it has a num. 
her of defects; but the strength, the 
feeling, the majesty of thought—and 
the grandeur of language which dis- 
tinguish its nobler parts, are not 
only sufficient to establish it as a sub- 
lime work, but to prove the perfect 
truth of the line— 

“ Great wit to madness nearly is allied.” 

We will not detain our readers 
longer from the verse; it begins 
with a fine invocation to David— 

O THOU, that sit’st upon a throne, 
With harp of high majestic tone, 

To praise the King of kings: 

And voice of heav’n—ascending swell, 
Which, while its deeper notes excel, 

Clear, as a clarion, rings : 

To bless each valley, grove, and coast, 
And charms the cherubs to the post 

Of gratitude in the throngs; 

To keep the days on Zion's mount, 
And send the year to his account, 

With dances and with songs : 

O servant of God’s holiest charge, 
The minister ot praise at large, 

Which thou may’st now receive ; 
From thy blest mansion hail and hear, 
From topmost eminence appear 

To this the wreath | weave. 

A rather inferior descant upon the 
transcendant virtue of praise and 
adoration (but displaying pveverthe- 
less many vigorous touches), occu- 
pics about a dozen pages, and leads 
us to the following exquisite exercise 
upon the season and their right use. 
*Sweet is the dew that falis betimes, 
And drops upon the leaty limes ; 

Sweet Hermon’s fragrant air ; 

Sweet is the lily’s silver bell ; 
And sweet the wakeful tapers smell, 

That watch for early prayer. 

Sweet the 
tense, 
Which smiles o'er sleeping innocence ; 

Sweet when the lost arrive: 

Sweet the musician’s ardour beats, 


young nurse, with love in- 


While his vague mind’s in quest of 
sweets, 
The choicest flowers to hive. 
* Had not Lord Byron seen this? tTis Don 
Juan otherwise present: a sineula wendence 
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Sweeter in all the strains of love, 
Lie kanguage of thy turtle-dove, 
Pair'd to thy swelling cherd ; 
Sweeter with ev'ry grace enducd, 

The glory of thy gratitude, 

Respir'd unto the Lord. 

Strong is the horse upon his speed ; 
Strong in pur-uit the rapid glede, 

Which makes at once bis game: 

Strong the call ostrich on the ground ; 

Strong through the turbulent profound 
Shouts xiphast to his aim. 

Strong is the lion —like a coal 

His eye-ball--like a bastion’s mole 
His chest against the toes: 

Strong the gier-eagle on his sail, 

Strong aya ust tide th’ enormous whale 

Emerges, as he goes. 

The young nurse and the iion 
present images of tender beauty and 
prodigious force,unsurpassed by any 
imagination ia the whole circle of 
poetry. —The same strain is con- 
tinued- 

Beauteous the tleet before the yale ; 
Beauteous the multitudes in mail, 

Rank'’d arms, and crested heads ; 
Beauteous the garden's nubrage auld, 
Walk, water, meditated wild, 

And all the bloomy beds. 

Reautcous the moon tull on the lawn ; 
And beateous, when the veils with- 
drawn, 

The virgin to her spouse ; 

Beauteous the temple. deck'd and fill'd, 
When to the heav’n of heav'ns they build 
Their heart directed vows. 


Beauteous, yea beauteous more than 
these, 
The Shepherd King, upon his knees, 
For his momentous trust ; 
With wish of infinite conceit, 
kor man, beast, mute, the small and 
great, 
And prostrate dust to dust 
Precious the bounteous widow's mite ; 
Aud precious, for extreme delight, 
t The largess trom the churl ; 
Precious the ruby’s blushing blaze, 
And Salba’s blest imperial says, 
\nd pure cerulean pearl. 
Precious the penitential tear ; 
And precious is the sigh sincere, 
Lee eptable to God 
And precious are the winning flowers, 
in gladsome Israel's feast of bowe: 
Bound ou the hallow'd sod. 


More precious that diviner part 

Of David, e’en the Lord's owu heart, 
Great, beantitul, and new 

Jn all things where it was intent, 

ln allextremes, in each event, 
Proof—ausw'ring true to true. 

Glorions the sun in mid career ; 

Glorious ti’ assembied fires appear 
Glorious the comet's traiw 
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Glorious the trumpet and alarm 5 
Glorious th’ Aimighty’s stretch’d-out 
arm ; 

Glorious th’ encaptured main: 
Glorious the northern lights astream ; 
Glorious the song, when God's the 

theme ; 

Glorious the thunder’s roar: 

Glorious hosannah from the den , 
Glorious the catholic Amen; 

Glorious the martyr's gore : 

Glorious —more ¢lorious is the crow 
Of him that broughi salvation down 

$v meekness, call’d thy Son ; 

Thou that stupendous truth beheved, 
And now the matchless deed’s atchiev'd, 

DETERMIN’ D, DAR'D, and DONE. 

Tie profusion of imagery, the 
clustering of stupendous thoughts, 
the high poetical enthusiasin, the 
sweetness and force of expression, 


and the natural sublimity which 
reign throughout these stanzas, 


rarely depreciated by any anomaly, 
leave us nothing to say but to 
express our astonishment at the 
mind which could conceive and exe- 
cute them, and our amazement at 
the circumstances under which they 
were produced. The Song of David, 
is indeed a wonder in the moral 
world, and deserves as much the 
investigation of the philopher, as the 
admiration of the lover of poetry. 


IMPORTANT LITERARY DISCO- 
VERY. 

Tue following letter (dated De- 

cember 23, 1819,) from the principal 


| librarian of the Vatican to the Pope, 


giving an account of the discovery 
of Cicero’s treatise ** de Republica,” 
has excited great expectation ; and, 


| though the writer may be too san- 


guine as to the possibility of decy- 
phering the whole, there canbe little 
doubt that what is actually gained 
will be a valuable addition to clas- 
sical literature, 

(Copy.) Most Blessed Father, first 
kissing your sacred foot, [ have the 
homour armed to inform 
your Beatitude, that my studics ia 
the Vatican library, in which [ pre- 
through your sovereiga cle- 
meacy, have Leen encouraged by 
signal success. Ju two re-wrilten"™ 


sauisfaction 


side 
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Cedices of the Vatican, 1 have lately 
found some lost works of the first 
Latin classics. In the first of these 
MSs. I have discovered the lost 
books ** de Republica” of Cicero, 
written in excellent letters of the 
best time, in 300 pages, eacly in two 
columns, and all fortunately legible. 
The titles of theabove noble subject, 
and of the books, appear inthe mar- 
gin; and the name of Cicero, as 
author of the work, is distinctly le- 
gible. A composition of the middle 
ages having been again writfen upon 
this MS. the original pages have 
been misplaced, and even mutilated ; 
notwithstanding this, a great part 
femains. The moral and political 
phildsopher, the legislator, the his- 
torian, the antiquary, and the lover 
of pure latinity, willnatarally expect, 
with impatience, the publication of 


Important Literary Discorery — Vurielies 


lius Symmachus,+ with the supple. 
ments of two, by the same author, 
already published by me. 4. The 
supplements to the homily, or Go. 


| thico-Ulphilan commentary,a portion 
| of which was also found at Miian. 


this important work of Cicero, so | 


fong lamented as lost. I shall lose 
ho’ time in preparing it forthe press, 
and in submitting it to your J foli- 
ness’s inspection. The othér re- 
Written Codex presents various and 
almost equally precious'works. It 
is singular that this MS. contains 
some of the same works which I dis- 
covered and published at Milan, and 
Ehave here found what was there 
wanting. I perceived this at first 
sight, not only from comparing the 
subjects, bat also from the hand- 


together with an essay of Ulphilas. ¢ 
These valuable works, mixed into 
two volumes, which were taken for 
writing parchment in the middle 
ages, were sent partly to Rome and 
partly to Milan, from the convent of 
St. Columbanus at Bobbio. They 
will now be again united ina Roman 
edition of them, which I shall! lose no 
time in publishing. I will not row 
request your attention, most blessed 
Father, to some other fragments of 
these same Codices, though they are 
worthy of publication. May [be per- 
uritted to express my joy, &c.&c.Ke, 
(Signed) ANGELO Mat, 

First Librarian of the Votieun, 

Cicero composed his Repyblie (to 
which the above letter refers) in imi- 
tation of Plato. It is alluded to and 


| quoted by S. Augustin, Lactantins, 


writing, which is precisely the same | Alexa 
| perpetual application had reduced 


as that of the Milan MS. The cou- 
tents ar¢,--!. The correspondence 
between Fronto* and Mareus Aure- 
lius, before and efter he was Empe- 
ror. This is an instructive, affec- 
tionateé, and very interesting collec- 
tion: the first and second books, 
containing epistles to M. Aurelius, 
were published from the Milan MS. ; 
that now found in the Vativan con- 
tains the third, fourth, and fifth books, 
as well as the supplement to the 
sécond, and some other works by 
Frovto in Latin and Greek 
fine commentary of the anciént in- 
édted scholiast on Cicero, becun to 
bé published by me at Milan, and 
now to be Inereased by five other 
orations, with the supplements to 
those already printed at Milan. 3. A 
fragment of an uration, by Q. Aure- 
@Tyento t preceptor of Tue r 


eng Olar 


4 


’ 


and others. The fragments that have 
come down toais were published by 


M. Bernardi, in two vols. 12mo. 
1807, with a dissertation on the 
progress of the arts and luxury 


among the Romans. 


VARIETIES. 
Anecdote of Alexander Pope.—-Wis 


him, in four years time, to so bada 
state of health, that, after trying 
physicians for a good while in Vain, 
he resolved to give way tu his distem- 
per, and sat down calmly, in a full 
expectation of death in a short time. 
Under this thought he wrote letters 
to take a last farewell of some of his 
more particular friends, and among 
the rest, one to the Abbé Southcote. 
The Abbé was extremely concerned, 


| both for his very ill state of health, 


2. The | 


and the resolution he said be had 

* Q. A. Symmachus, censu! of Rome, A.D. 
wl celebrated for his exertions in tavour ot 
Psavanisin He found a powerful adversary it 
S. Ambrose, and was banished trom Rome by 
Theodosius the Great. ‘Twelve book: of h 
Ep €5 ure extant 
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taken. He thought there might vet 
be hopes ; and went imnrediatety to 
Dr. Radcliffe, with whoui lic was well 
acquainted, told him Mr. Pope's case, 
got full directions from bim, and 
carried them down to Mr. Pope. in 
Windsor Forest. ‘The chicf thing the 
doctor ordered him, was toapply less, 
and to ride every day: the fol- 
lowing his advice soon restored him 
to his health. It was about twenty 
years after this, that Mr. Pope heard 
ofan Abbey’s being like to be vacant 
in the most delightful part of France, 
near Avignon, and what sume com- 
mon friend was saying would be the 
most desirable establishment in the 
world for Father Seutheote. Mr. 
Pope took no further notice of the 
matter on the spot; but sent a letter 
to Sir Robert Walpole, with whom 
he had then some degree of friendship, 
and begged him to write a letter 
to Cardinal Fleury, to get the Abbey 
for Southcote. The affair tet with 
some delay, on account of our court 
having just then settled a pension on 
Father Courayer, but succeeded at 
jast,and Southcote was made Abbot. 

Sir Isaac Newton.—Sir Isaac New- 
ton, a little before he died, said-—* } 


don’t know what Imay seem to the | 


world, but as to myself, I seem to have 
heen only like a boy playing on the 
sea shore, and diverting myself in 
now and then finding a smooth peb- 
bic,or a prettier shell thaa ordinary, 
whilst the great ocectn of truth lay all 


undiscovered before me." —W hata les- | 
son of modesty for the smatterers 


who believe wisdom to be inclosed 
cach in his own put-shel!!! 


Physiognomy.-—A witness was one | 


day called to the bar of the Honse of 
Commons, when some one took no- 


} sell: 
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>, and pointedly remarked, upon 
his Wt lowks. Mer. Fox (afterwards 
Lord Holland), whose gloomy coun- 
tewance strougly marked his cha- 
racter, observed, “ That it was un- 
just, ungenerous, and unmanly, to 
censure a man for that signature 
which God had impressed on his 
countenance, and which therefore he 
could not by any means remedy or 
avoid.” Mr. Piit rose hastily, and 
said—* T agree from my heart with 
the observation of my tellow mem- 
ber—it is forcible, it is judicious,aud 
true. But there are some (throwitg 
his eyes fullon Fox) upon whose face 
the hand of Heaven has so stamped 
the mark of wickedness, that it were 
impiety not to give it credit.” 

Parliamentary Anecdote.—When 
Sir John Sinclair moved in the House 
of Commons, in 1795, for a reward of 
10001. to be granted to Mr. Kiking- 
ton, whom he stated to be the best ar- 
tist for draining the country, My, 
Jekyll, who sat next him. whispered 
in his ear, youforgetthe King of Mras- 
sia and the Emperor of Germany, 
who have shewn themselves infiniic] y 
more successful artists for draininz 
the countev, and have already been 
much better paid for it. 

Parish Cierk.—-The clerzryman ot 
the parish of near Plymouth, 
having taken the cure of a sécond 
parish, desired the elerk, on Sunday 
morning, to give notice that there 
would be no service inthe afternoon, 
as he intended serving his own artd 
that of ——~ alternately. The clerk, 
in proper season, thus delivered him- 
“This is to give notice, that 
there will be no service here this af 
--- intends serving 
to all eternity ! 
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J saw a Sun-beam onthe sea, 
Dancing so light and merrily, 
\s if it. rays were form’ d to lave 
Nad clitter inthe 


streptttie by Wat 
Lright)y. ter ever 


IND SELECTED 


L -aw a rese-bud inits bloom, 
Scenting the air with rich pertume , 
And then, methought, a flew'r so fair, 
Mast alvavs Aourish swe 
Ynd re sh uweser 


th, there 


, 
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4 dark cloud came, the suin-beain ted, 
And winter found the rosebud dead ; 
Aad then LT thought me—bliss and joy, 
Sbeuld every hour ct life employ, 

‘ye death can sever 
Our beings from each dear delight, 
And, with eternal shades of nigtt, 
Oercast those dreams of happiness, 
Our sighing souls would faiu possess, 

W hen lost for ever! 
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Plymouth, Feb, 1820. 


ON HIS LATE MAJESTY. 


Cuaste, pious, stedtast, merciful, and 
just— 

His pride 
trust — 

To the Third George, approving Heaven 

ordain'd 

A lite unblemish’'d, 
pain'd 

In goodness, greatness, 
“exceeds 

Henry's mild life, and Edward's laurell'd 
deeds 

* Heury the Third reigned 


the Lband resgued SI yea 
seagned DD years 


his people, and his God his 


and a death un- 


years, his reign 
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ON THE OF GEORGE 
Hie 


Tlrom 


DEATH 
Goob. 


an Old Poe 


LINES 


Oreat God! we find the certaim dvom 
Of kings and rulers is the tomb 

Our good vid king's anointed head 
Must now lie low among the dead. 


Jesus, theu didst thy servant guard, 
And every threatening daager ward; 
Viith ble ssings did his house surround, 
Till length of sears his lite had exown'd. 


With virtues full, and happy day- 
Accounted worthy by thy grace, 
Yo fill a throne till he shenid be 
From hence removed to dweli with thee. 


Bless,Lord, and guar theBritish throne; 


Viay it be gracious like thy own ! 
May our successive Mrinees dein 
Like George the Goud, in love to reign ! 
dartuck, keb. i, Dyce. 
THE CONTRAST. 
Written und Siudsor Dersace, b7th Pe wt 
Lsaw him last on this Terrace proud 
Walling io headth ane s glad ess, 
Beuirt with has court, “au ch aut all the 
crowd 


Not a single look of sadness. 
Bright was the sun, and the leaves were 
green, 
Biithely the 


birds were 





singing, 
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Phe eymbal rephed to the tambourine, 
And the belis were merrily ringing. 


I have stood with the crowd beside his 
bier, 
When not a word wos spoken, 
But every eve was dim witha tear, 
And the silence by sobs was broken. 


I have heard the earth on his coffin pour, 
‘Yo the muffled druin’s deep rolliag, 
While the minute-gun, with its solema 

roar, 
Drowu'd the death-beli’s tolling. 


The time since he waik'd in his glory 
thus, 
To the grave till T saw him carried, 
Was an age of the mightiest change 
tous, 
But to Aim a night unvaried. 
We have fonght the fight ;—from his 
lofty throne 
The toe of our land we have tumbled ; 
And it gladden’d cach eye—save his 
alone 
For whom that foe we humbled. 


\ dangliter beloved—a queen—a son— 
And a son's sole child liave perish d; 
And sad was each heart, save the ouly 

ont 


by while h they were fondest cherish'd 


For his eyes were seal'd, and his mind 
Wis dark, 
And he sat in his age’s lateness, 
Like a vision throned—us a solemn 
mark 


Of the frailty of human greatness. 


His silter beard o'er a bosom spread 
Unvex'd by lite’s commotion, 


Like a yeurly-iengthening snow driit 
shed 
On the cal of a frozen ocean. 


Still o'er him ol.livion’s waters lay, 


Phough the stream of time kept flow. 


mg ; 
W lien they spoke of our King, ‘twas but 
to say 
Phe old man’s strength was going 


\t intervals thus the waves disgorye, 


By weakness rent asunde r, 
\ piece of the Wreck of the Roval 
Georg ° 
For the pe Opi *s pity and wondei 
Heis vone atlength—he is laid in dust 
Death's hand his slumbers breaking 
For the coffin d sleep of the guud abd 
yust 
Is a sure and Dlissial waki: 
His people's heart is his funeral urn, 
Jud should sculptured stone be de- 
med him, 
There will his name be found, wien ia 


turn 


We lay our heads beside him 








